FROM   TSARDOM   TO   THE   STALIN   CONSTITUTION
to by visitors to the U.S.S.R. For instance, a writer in the Daily
Telegraph stated:
"I was very glad to reach the Hermitage. It is a combination of the
National Gallery and the South Kensington Museum. We passed through
room after room hung with Rubens, Vandyke, Rembrandt, Titian,
and Van Eyck. We saw marvellous collections of armour and silver, of
tapestries and china. Everything betrayed the care of reverent and
expert supervision.
"Before the war the Gallery was reckoned to be sixth in order of
merit among the collections of the world. But elsewhere in Russia there
were many private collections of international repute. In the Revolution
their owners vanished and their treasures passed into the custody of the
Soviet. The Hermitage was too small to accommodate this influx, and
to-day the Gallery overflows into a wing of the Winter Palace. It is now
considered to be the third, not the sixth, greatest collection in the
world."2
The writer was a foreign tourist, but these magnificent collec-
tions were mainly for the delectation and education of ordinary
Soviet citizens. The writer continued:
"We were taken round by an official. He was a remarkable person,
knowing all the pictures by heart, and obviously loving them. He told
us that he belonged to the Soviet Department of Arts, and that his main
duty was to conduct parties of workmen round the galleries. They were
selected from factories engaged in the manufacture of high-class goods;
and the workmen's courses of instruction, which lasted for anything up
to a week, were designed to foster their creative powers and to broaden
inspiration and initiative. The official seemed rather to like his job."
Perseverance had its reward, the tourist concluded:
"The workmen apparently always started by being absolutely at sea,
and it was very uphill work even to hold their attention. But patience
paid, and he found that after a week they would become very keen and
even critical; and that many, after their courses were over, brought their
wives back and lectured them."2
A tribute was paid to the high moral standards of the new Russia
by another visitor to Moscow, Dorothy Thompson, who in the
3 Daily Telegraph, October 3, 1928.                                       2 Ibid.
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